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Hong Kong Is in 
Dangerous Area 


Tiny British Colony Is Located 
Next Door to Powerful 
Communist Nation 


It is said that the British colony of 
Hong Kong lives on borrowed time. 
Its nearest neighbor is Red China, 
and the threat of a communist inva- 
sion can never be discounted. But so 
far the communist Chinese have 
found it to their advantage to carry 
on peaceful dealings with the colony, 
and to maintain a hands-off policy 
toward its government. In this article 
we take a closer look at the colony 
on the south China coast and at its 
relationship with its big communist 
neighbor. 


EOPLE in Hong Kong take it for 

granted that their water supply 
will be rationed most of the time. The 
riverless colony has to depend on rain 
water collected in reservoirs. Fre- 
quent dry spells cause supplies to 
dwindle, and even during the rainy 
season there is scarcely enough water 
to meet the needs of a growing popu- 
lation. There are only 4 hours a day 
when public water is available. 

Recently, government officials in 
Hong Kong have carried on negotia- 
tions with Red China about the possi- 
bility of getting water from the main- 
land. The communists have indicated 
a willingness to supply Hong Kong 
with water from a new reservoir near 
the border. 

This is another example pointing 
up the curious relationship that exists 

(Continued on page 2) 
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GRAND COULEE DAM, across Columbia River northwest of Spokane, Washington, is a big supplier of water power 


Water Resources in the Spotlight 


Uncle Sam Building New Plants to Make Sea Water Fresh 


An early American pioneer family 
carried its daily supply of water from 
a@ spring to the log cabin in 2 big 
wooden buckets. Perhaps a modern 
family could make out for a day with 
a gallon of fresh water for drinking 
and cooking, but there would be loud 
complaints from each member. We 
Americans now use lots of water in 
our homes. We expect fresh water 
to come bubbling out whenever we 
turn the faucet. 

Water is no longer free as air in 
many parts of our country, however. 
Again this summer many communi- 
ties across the United States will suf- 
fer water shortages. Most experts 
agree that our nation must do more 
to conserve our water resources. 


HIS summer, Uncle Sam started 

work on a big plant at Freeport, 
Texas—a city on the Gulf of Mexico. 
When completed, the plant will turn 
out an unusual product: 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of fresh water a day. 

The water will have its beginnings 
in the salty Gulf of Mexico. Ma- 
chinery will remove the salt through 
a distillation process. This calls for 
boiling the sea water and collecting 
the vapor. When water is turned to 
vapor, the salt is left behind. After 
the salt is removed, the vapor is con- 
densed back to water. 

The Freer r+ plant is the first of 
several wnich the government will 
build in the near future. A second 
plant will be located at San Diego, 








HERE AND ABROAD - - - PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


AMERICANS ON THE MOVE 


At least 1 out of every 10 residents 
in each state of the Union is a new- 
comer who hails from another state, 
says the U. S. Census Bureau. For 
the nation as a whole, some 35,000,000 
persons moved last year. About half 
of these moved across state lines. 


CRACKDOWN ON QUACKS 


Federal, state, and private health 
officials are stepping up their battle 
against medical “quacks” who peddle 
useless and sometimes even dangerous 
cures for illnesses. Doctors estimate 
that persons who are overweight or 
undernourished spent around $500,- 
000,000 a year just for special foods 
and diets. Medical authorities say 
that another $50,000,000 is spent for 
useless treatments by cancer victims 
in the vain hope of finding a cure. 


RED BRUTALITY IN TIBET 


Red China, according to the United 
Nations International Commission of 


Justice, has been systematically mur- 
dering Tibetans in an effort to make 
them subservient to communist rule. 
In addition, the UN study group ac- 
cuses the Reds of kidnapping Tibetan 
children and forcing them to live in 
China. This is being done, the UN 
commission says, so the children can 
be trained in communist ways and will 
no longer be influenced by the anti- 
Red views of their parents. 


NUCLEAR SLOWDOWN 


Britain, which launched an ambi- 
tious program for harnessing the atom 
for the production of electric power 
a few years ago, is stretching out its 
schedule for building nuclear plants. 
The former goal of having enough 
atomic units in production to turn out 
6,000,000 kilowatts of electricity by 
1966 has been deferred until 1968. 

London says it has decided on the 
nuclear slowdown because (1) there 
is now an overabundance of coal in 
Britain which can be used to make 
electricity, and (2) the cost of turn- 


ing out atomic power is higher than 
had been anticipated. 


MORE TRIPS FOR KHRUSHCHEV 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
is making plans for an extensive tour 
in the months ahead. The Russian 
leader not only plans to visit Cuba 
soon, but he is also making arrange- 
ments for trips to a number of Afri- 
can lands. These include the United 
Arab Republic, Ghana, Guinea, Li- 
beria, and Ethiopia. 


DIGGING FOR ANSWERS 


Archeologists, digging in the shad- 
ows of the ancient Mayan Temple of 
the Jaguar in Guatemala, hope to find 
more than a record of a bygone civili- 
zation. They hope to learn how man 
lived and prospered many centuries 
ago in the hot and humid jungles, 
where few people live today because 
of the uncomfortable climate. From 
these studies, scientists say, a way 
may be found to open jungle areas to 
colonization. 


California. Here, atomic energy will 
provide the heat needed to distill sea 
water. 

A third desalting plant will be built 
on the Atlantic Coast. Two others 
are to be set up in dry areas of the 
West. In these 2 plants, brackish 
water—water which is somewhat less 
salty than the sea—will be purified. 
These plants will be located at Web- 
ster, South Dakota, and at Roswell, 
New Mexico. 

Big effort. The new plants are the 
result of a big effort by our govern- 
ment to find a cheap way of taking the 
salt out of sea water. Of course, man 
has known how to distill ocean water 
for centuries. Ships at sea do it all 
the time. Crews of the atomic sub- 
marines Nautilus and Seawolf, for 
example, drink water converted by 
heat from their atomic reactors. 
However, the process is so expensive 
that it isn’t practical anywhere but 
at sea, or in water-starved areas such 
as the Middle East. 

In 1952 Congress set up a special 
project under the Department of the 
Interior to work on saline water con- 
version. This is the process of con- 
verting, or changing, salt water to 
fresh water. Since then a number of 
experimental stations have been set 
up in different parts of the country. 
At these stations, scientists are try- 
ing out a variety of methods for mak- 
ing salt water usable. 

A plant in Syracuse, New York, is 
experimenting with a freezing process 
for desalting water. Electricity is 
used to drive water through a series 
of filters that screen out the salt at a 
Colorado station. A Florida plant uses 
heat from the sun to distill water. 
Plants at Wrightsville Beach, North 
Carolina, are testing 2 distillation 
processes. 

Two years ago, Congress approved 
the spending of $10,000,000 for 5 big 
desalting plants. The lawmakers left 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Tiny Hong Kong 


(Continued from page 1) 
between Britain’s tiny Asian colony 
communist China. Hong Kong 
already gets about two-fifths of its 
food supply—rice, poultry, pork, and 
eggs—from the mainland, as well as 
asphalt and other building materials. 
Now water may be added to the list. 

At first glance it is difficult to see 
why Red China has chosen to take 
such a conciliatory attitude toward 
Hong Kong. The communists are for- 
ever threatening Formosa, Quemoy, 
and other Asian lands. Hong Kong 
is always spared. 


and 


Puzzling Question 


The attitude is all the more puzzling 
because Hong Kong represents every- 
thing the Chinese profess to dislike. 
The colony has a bustling, capitalistic 
economy. Ita are showcases 
for the fine products made in non-com- 
munist lands, including Hong Kong 
itself. The colony must be a constant 
reminder of how much Red China 
lacks in the way of material goods. 

Moreover, Hong Kong is an impor- 
tant listening post for the free world. 
The colony is sometimes called the 
free world’s “window on China.”’ More 
than a third of the people in Hong 
Kong are refugees from the Chinese 
mainland who “voted with their feet” 
against the communist regime. Their 
stories about life in China provide 
free nations with an accurate picture 
of what is going on in the communist 
land. The stories are a source of 
embarrassment to Red Chinese offi- 
cials. 

In spite of this, the communists 
find it convenient to leave the little 
colony alone. By being a tolerant 
neighbor they may hope to drive a 
wedge between Britain and the United 
States. The British recognize the 
Red Chinese government and carry 
on trade with the communist land. 
The United States does not. But there 
is a far more important reason for 
China’s attitude toward Hong 


stores 


ted 
Kong. 

The British colony buys $200,000,- 
000 worth of goods from the mainland 
every year. Trade with Hong Kong 
gives communist China badly needed 
British sterling. The payments en- 
able China to do business with many 
other lands around the world—with 
lands that might not otherwise care 
to trade with her. 

As a result, old residents of Hong 
Kong spend little time worrying about 
their powerful next-door neighbor. 
They have grown used to living near 
communist guns over the past 10 
They feel that if the colony 
is on China’s timetable, at least it is 
well down the priority list. 


years. 
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WIDE WORLD 


MODERN BUSINESS AREA near harbor in strategic Hong Kong, which has communist China as its next-door neighbor 


The land. Hong Kong looks like a 
little dot on the map of Asia. It 
covers only 391 square miles—an area 
one-fourth the size of Rhode Island. 
More than 3,000,000 people live in 
Hong Kong. Most of them are Chi- 
nese, but there are a small number 
of Britons, Americans, and Portu- 
guese. 

3ritain began to gain control over 
the areas now included in Hong Kong 
in 1841. The British hold permanent 
possession of Hong Kong Island and 
the Kowloon Peninsula on the main- 
land. The rest of the colony, known 
as the New Territories, was leased 
from China in 1898 for 99 years, and 
must be returned to China in 1997. 

Today Hong Kong has an orderly 
and efficient government. It is admin- 
istered by a governor, assisted by an 
executive council and a 17-member 
appointed legislative council. The 
British government and the Chinese 
citizenry have worked together to level 
hills as a means of increasing useful 
land, and to put up new factories, 
houses, and offices. 

Big Cities 

Most of the people in Hong Kong 
live in the cities of Victoria—on the 
island of Hong Kong—and Kowloon. 
Each city has more than 1,000,000 
people. 

Victoria, the capital, has fine build- 
ings that give it the look of a busy 
European commercial center. The 
streets teem with trafiic, and there 
has been a mushrooming growth in 
skyscrapers. Stores, hotels, offices, 
and government buildings line the 
waterfront. 

Close to the downtown area is the 
Chinese quarter. From there the land 
slopes upward to Victoria Peak, the 
highest point on the island. Homes 
of wealthy Chinese and Europeans are 
located on these steep slopes. 

Kowloon is across the bay from 
Victoria. This city has fine, deep- 
water berths for ships as well as great 


warehouses for storing their cargo. 

The strip of water separating Hong 
Kong Island from Kowloon provides 
an excellent harbor. This landlocked 
shelter, covering 17 square miles, is 
one of the best harbors to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

Except for its harbor, the colony has 
few natural resources. Most of the 
forests have been cut down, and min- 
eral supplies are limited. Farm land 
is scarce. Much of the soil is either 
too hilly or too swampy for growin, 
food crops. 

Most of the farms are small—few 
more than 5 acres in size. The main 
crops are rice and vegetables. How- 
ever, Hong Kong has a fishing fleet 
of more than 7,000 junks. Fish sup- 
plies most of the food needs of the 
colony. 


Trade Important 


Because of its limited resources, 
Hong Kong lives by trade. Ships from 
many lands bring goods to Hong Kong 
to be stored, sold, or reloaded for ship- 
ment to other lands. The colony has 
long been noted for its services in 
warehousing, merchandising, ship- 
ping, and stevedoring—all designed 
to facilitate trade between nations. 

In recent years, however, manufac- 
turing also has become important. 
The large refugee population has pro- 
vided workers for new factories. The 
colony has a growing tourist industry, 
too. The government has made a big 
effort to woo tourists from many lands 
to “The New York of the Orient.” 

In 1959, more than 50,000 Ameri- 
cans accepted the invitation. Many 
of the visitors landed at Hong Kong’s 
fine Kai Tak airport, which is served 
by 18 airlines. 

Most tourists agree that Hong Kong 
has much to offer—spectacular scen- 
ery and some of the world’s best shop- 
ping bargains. A visitor to Hong 
Kong may pick up jade, pearls, 
watches, cameras, brocades, silks, and 
rosewood furniture at bargain rates. 


Duties are almost unknown in the 
colony, which is a free port. 

Most visitors also take time to visit 
1 of Hong Kong’s many tailor shops. 
A tailor will make a suit for a visitor 
within 24 hours—and this often in- 
cludes 2 fittings. The suit may cost 
only half as much as it would any- 
where else in the world. 

Although visitors agree that Hong 
Kong is a “many-splendored” land to 
visit, the Asian colony faces some 
baffling problems these days. Under 
the surface there is great misery. 

A million refugees. More than a 
million refugees from communist 
China live in Hong Kong, and 100,000 
others will probably enter this year. 
Most of them have only the clothes 
on their backs. Many are old and sick. 

Large numbers of the refugees 
reach Hong Kong by way of Macao, 
a tiny Portuguese territory which is 
only 35 miles away. It is easier to 
escape from China to Macao, and from 
there a refugee can usually make con- 
tact with smugglers who will agree to 
take him to Hong Kong in a small 
fishing boat. 

Some of the refugees move in with 
friends, but many have no place to 
go. It is estimated that 50,000 home- 
less children roam the streets of Hong 
Kong, sleeping in doorways and exist- 
ing as best they can. Often a bundle 
of rags turns out to hide a sleeping, 
homeless child. 

Since 1954 the government has car- 
ried out a giant resettlement program 
aimed to give as many refugees as 
possible a place to live. This program 
was started after a fire destroyed a 
squatter area of shacks. 

The progratna has been successful. 
More than “40,0006 refugees now have 
homes in new, multi-storied apartment 
dwellings which have stores on the 
ground floor and schocls on the roofs. 
Some families pay as little as $2 a 
month rent. But it is estimated that 
500,000 refugees still live in hillside 
shanties and other miserable dwell- 
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ings. Many have difficulty finding 
work. Those who do often support 
their entire family on as little as $7 
a month. 

Even those who are lucky enough 
to find homes and jobs face a dismal 
future. Without passports they have 
no chance of resettlement in other 
lands. Most of the refugees live from 
day to day, with little hope for im- 
provement in the future. 

Yet, hopeless as they are, the refu- 
gees seem to prefer life in Hong Kong 
to that in Red China. Some have been 
permitted to return to the mainland 
to visit relatives. Most of them return 
to Hong Kong in a short time, prefer- 
ring life there to life in China. 

Trade problems. World events have 
played a big role in Hong Kong’s eco- 
nomic life. The Japanese siege and 
occupation of the colony during World 
War II left homes and harbor facili- 
ties in ruin. The communist conquest 
of the mainland in 1949 not only 
brought a massive migration of refu- 
gees into Hong Kong, but it also cut 
off much of Hong Kong’s trade with 
China. The Korean War brought a 
further reduction in this trade. 

Today, China’s purchases in Hong 
Kong are only one-tenth of its sales 
to the colony. Businessmen in Hong 
Kong have made trips to the mainland 
in an effort to get new orders. But 
most of them find that trying to do 
business with communist China is a 
frustrating experience. They have 
had little success in boosting sales to 
the communist land. 

Hong Kong has survived the loss 
in trade only because it has been able 
to develop many new industries. The 
colony has 4,000 factories and work- 
shops compared to only 1,000 in 1948. 
Manufacturing now provides employ- 
ment for more than half the working 
population. 

Factories in Hong Kong turn out 
textiles, cotton yarns, toweling, ready- 
made garments of many kinds, enamel 
and aluminum ware, flashlights, paints 
and varnishes, footwear, and many 
other products. Last year Hong Kong 
sold $5,000,000 worth of plastic flow- 
ers to the United States, as well as 
millions of yards of cloth and $60,- 
000,000 worth of garments. 

As a result there have been com- 
plaints from American textile manu- 
facturers that Hong Kong is flooding 
our market with low-priced textiles 
and other products. The colony has 
had similar complaints from British 
textile manufacturers. Hong Kong 
now faces possible restrictions on the 
amount of goods it can sell to the 
United States. 

The Future. In spite of these and 
other problems, there are some bright 
spots for the future. Tourism is a 
growing industry which will help 
Hong Kong earn money in the future. 
Good dockyard facilities—along with 
cheap labor—is turning Hong Kong 
into a leading port for ship repairs. 
This, too, will give the colony more 
business as time goes on. Moreover, 
Hong Kong may find markets for some 
of its factory products in Malaya, 
Thailand, and Indonesia. 

Meanwhile, there is hope that many 
refugees in Hong Kong will find new 
homes. A development program in 
the New Territories calls for the 
building of roads, irrigation projects, 
and the resettlement of unused areas. 
This program will provide jobs and 
homes for some of the refugees who 
are expected to reach Hong Kong in 
cominz months. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 
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REAPER, developed by Cyrus McCormick in 1830’s, was boon to agriculture 


From Shortages to Surpluses 





Farming in the United States 


HE farmer’s story in America be- 

gins with desperate efforts to grow 
just enough food to live. That is the 
tale of the Jamestown, Virginia, set- 
tlers of 1607, of the Pilgrims of 1620, 
and of others who shortly followed 
them from the Old World. 

A second chapter is one of success 
and dates from the 1700’s. The 
farmer grew more than he needed and 
could sell his surplus. There were 
times of depression, but the farmer 
was able for the most part to earn a 
living, and often a good one for him- 
self and his family. 

A third period begins with the de- 
velopment of machinery in the 1800’s 
and 1900’s. The farmer found he 
could grow more crops with less phys- 
ical labor by operating machines. His 
output grew by leaps and bounds, as 
he fed the rapidly expanding cities. 
He helped to feed our allies in World 
Wars I and II. 

Today the troublesome problem of 
our modern, mechanized farms is too 
much production and not enough mar- 
kets—a problem that Congress is once 
again seeking to solve in its cur- 
rent session. Let us briefly survey 
this stirring history of agricultural 
growth. 

Farm Life. Building rough huts 
for homes, clearing land, and planting 
crops were the first hard tasks of 
early Americans. Wild ducks, par- 
tridge, turkey, and deer were hunted 
for food. Fish, fruits, and berries 
added to the supply. Corn, an Indian 
food, was planted along with grains 
that the settlers had known in Europe. 
Livestock had to be brought from the 
Old World by perilous sea journey, 
and the Pilgrims of Plymouth Colony 
had no cattle for 3 years and no sheep 
for 7. 

The farms had to be “factories” as 
well as food sources. Little was 
bought in towns except tea, salt, nails, 
and a few tools. Shoes often were 
made at home from animal hides. 
Grain was ground into flour for bread. 
Fats were turned into soap. Mother 
and daughters sheared the sheep and 
turned the wool into clothing for all 
the family. 

Neighbors helped one another har- 
vest crops, and there might be a big 
supper and dance afterwards. Other- 
wise there was little social life except 
for trips to community church serv- 
ices. The slowness of travel by horse 
over rough roads discouraged long 
journeys. 

‘Railroads eased the burden of travel 
after 1840. Shopping in stores be- 


came popular, and home “factories” 
dwindled. The telephone was reach- 
ing out to provide communication by 
the early 1900’s. The automobile lured 
the farmer onto the open road in the 
1900’s. By 1910, there were 50,000 
cars on farms; now there are more 
than 4,000,000. Today the farmer can 
enjoy comforts comparable to those of 
city dwellers. 

Tools, inventions. Early settlers 
did most of their work by hand with 
hoes, spades, shovels, and other small 
tools. The Plymouth Colony had no 
plows for 12 years. Other colonies 
did have them, but they were crude 
and often had wooden “cutting edges” 
in place of iron. John Deere, an 
Illinois blacksmith, didn’t develop his 
popular steel plow until after 1837. 

Southern farmers at first depended 
on cotton, indigo, and rice as their 
profit-making crops. Eli Whitney’s 
cotton gin in 1793 made it possible 
to remove seed from cotton fiber me- 
chanically, rather than by hand. This 
boon quickly made cotton a major 
southern crop. 

Cyrus McCormick offered his reaper 
after 1834, and grain could then be 
cut by machinery. Also, John and 
Hiram Pitts patented a steam-pow- 
ered thresher in 1834. 

The gasoline engine brought the 
biggest change on farms after 1900, 
and gradually took over from the work 


horse. There are now over 5,000,000 
tractors on farms, and 3,500,000 
horses. In 1918, the peak year for 


horses, there were 27,000,000 of them 
at work in agriculture. 

Population. As late as 1790, there 
were about 9 Americans on farms for 
every 1 in cities and towns. Today, 
there are about 7 town or city resi- 
dents for every farm resident. Mech- 
anization has, in part, brought about 
this change by lessening the need for 
agricultural workers. Just over a 
century ago, a farm worker fed him- 
self and 3 others. Today a farmer 
can grow enough to feed himself and 
more than 23 others. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Abbas, Ferhat—a-bas, fair-hat 

Ben-Gurion—bén-goor’i-on 

DeGaulle, Charles—duh-g6l’, sharl’ 

Khrushchev, Nikita—kroosh-chawf, 
nyi-ké’tuh 

Kishi, Nobusuke—ké-shé, n6-b60-sd0-ké 
Lumumba, Patrice—1l60-md0m’bi, pa- 
trés’ 


Rahman, Abdul—ri-min, Ab-ddol 
Spaak, Paul-Henri—spak, pawl’ain-ré’ 








News Quiz 











Water Resources 


1. Describe briefly some of the new 
desalting plants which the government is 
building. Tell where they will be located. 


2. How much will water cost at the 
Freeport plant? How does this compare 
with average prices of water across the 
nation? 


3. List some other countries engaged 
in salt-water conversion programs. 


4. Describe California’s plans for 
boosting its water supplies. 


5. How much water does the United 
States use each day? 


6. List some major users of water. 


7. How may we conserve our supplies 
of usable water? 


8. How much water will the United 
States require daily by 1980? 


Discussion 


1. What steps do you think the United 
States should take to conserve its sup- 
plies of water? 


2. Do you, or do you not, think we will 
have to depend on water from the sea in 
the near future? Why, or why not? 


Hong Kong 


1. Why has communist China found it 
convenient to take a hands-off policy to- 
ward Hong Kong? 


2. In what ways does Hong Kong have 
to depend on its big, communist neighbor? 


3. How big is Hong Kong? How many 
people live there? Name the 2 largest 
cities in the colony. 


4. Explain why tourists find Hong 
Kong an interesting place to visit. 


5. How many refugees have fied from 
Red China to the British colony? Why do 
most of them have a difficult time? 


6. What is the government doing to 
help the refugees? 


7. Describe Hong Kong’s trade prob- 
lems. 


8. List some of the products made in 
Hong Kong’s new factories. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, will Red China 
continue to carry on peaceful dealings 
with Hong Kong in the future? Why, or 
why not? 


2. Do you, or do you not, think the 
refugee problem in Hong Kong should be 
a matter for world-wide concern? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why does Paul-Henri Spaak seek a 
change in UN voting rules? Do you 
agree or disagree with his proposal? 


2. What is the latest development in 
the long-standing conflict between 
France and the Algerian rebels? 


3. Briefly describe UNESCO’s educa- 
tional plans for Africa. 


4. Discuss the opposing views on the 
results of President Eisenhower’s Far 
Eastern tour. What is your opinion on 
this matter? 


5. What, according to John D. Rocke- 
feller IV, is behind the student unrest 
in Japan? 

6. State some Red Cross water safety 
rules. 


7. What is the present status of dis- 
armament and nuclear test ban discus- 
sions between Russia and the United 
States at Geneva? 


8. Briefly describe the “sister city” 
program sponsored by the President’s 
People-to-People Civic Committee. 
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The Story of the Week 


Proposed Changes 
In UN Voting Rules 


There are now 82 countries in the 
United Nations, and the membership 
is likely to increase by several more 
lands when the General Assembly 
holds its regular meeting this fall. 
Many of the upcoming members are 
newly independent lands with a rela- 
tively small population. Yet, when 
voting on issues in the General As- 
sembly, each of these countries will 
have an equal voice with the largest 
nations. 

The admission of so many new, 
small countries has brought renewed 
calls for a change in UN voting rules. 
Among other world leaders, Paul- 


FERHAT ABBAS, leader of Algerian 
rebels, has agreed to discuss ideas for 
peace in African territory with Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle of France 


Henri Spaak of Belgium, who helped 
organize the world body, advocates 
such a change. 

Mr. Spaak suggests a plan whereby 
each country will have a specific num- 
ber of votes in the General Assembly, 
depending upon size, population, and 
economic wealth. His idea is strongly 
opposed by the smaller nations, which 
feel they should be treated as equals 
in the organization. 


Moscow Wrecks the 
Disarmament Conference 


The Soviet-western disarmament 
conference, which got under way at 
Switzerland, last March, is 
the latest casualty of Moscow’s new 
frosty attitude toward us following 
the collapse of the summit meeting in 
May. Last week, the Russian dele- 
gates, followed by the 4 satellite rep- 
resentatives who took part in the 
Geneva talks, stalked out of the meet- 
ing. 

The Reds left the Geneva conference 
just as our chief disarmament negoti- 
ator, Frederick Eaton, was preparing 
to unveil new arms reduction pro- 
Mr. Eaton had made a special 
trip to Washington, D. C., to work out 
the new plan with Secretary of State 
Christian Herter and other top Ameri- 
can Officials. 

The Soviet walkout taking place 
without waiting for Mr. Eaton’s new 
plan, seems to indicate that Moscow 
has no intention of seeking a disarma- 
ment agreement at this time. It also 
shows a Red disregard for world opin- 
ion and the universal hope for arms 
reductions to ease international ten- 
sions. 

Meanwhile, Russia tries to excuse 


Geneva, 


posals. 


her rude treatment of western disar- 
mament negotiators by saying that no 
progress was being made at Geneva 
anyway, so continued talks there were 
useless. 

Moscow now wants the issue of’ dis- 
armament to be discussed at the 
United Nations when the General As- 
sembly holds its regular session this 
fall. It remains to be seen whether 
the Reds will adopt a more conciliatory 
attitude at the United Nations than 
they did in Geneva. 


Solution in Sight 
For Algerian Conflict? 


A showdown appears near in the 
6-year-old conflict between Paris and 
rebels in Algeria who seek independ- 
ence for that North African land. Not 
long ago, leaders of Algeria’s rebel 
National Liberation Front (F'LN) 
agreed to meet with representatives 
of French President Charles de Gaulle 
to talk over peace terms. Until now, 
the 2 sides had not been able to agree 
on face-to-face discussions for the 
purpose of ironing out their differ- 
ences. 

What's behind it? Since 1954, na- 
tive Arab and Berber residents of 
Algeria have been fighting against 
French control of the North African 
land. The bloody conflict has cost 
both sides many thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars in property 
damage. 

The rebels are led by Ferhat Abbas, 
who heads a “provisional” FLN gov- 
ernment with headquarters in Tunisia, 
which borders Algeria. This regime 
has been recognized by a number of 
Arab lands as the “official” govern- 
ment of Algeria. 

Last fall, President de Gaulle of- 
fered 3 choices to Algeria: (1) Inde- 
pendence, but with France retaining 
control over large portions of the Sa- 
hara where oil has been discovered; 
(2) complete absorption into France 
as one of its provinces; or (3) self- 
rule with continued close ties with 
France in the French Community of 
Nations. It is these proposals that 
the 2 sides are likely to discuss when 
they meet. 
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UN 
UNITED NATIONS is considering new program to help newly independent 
African lands build more schools and modernize teaching methods (see story) - 


Meanwhile, European residents of 
Algeria, many of whom are French 
settlers who trace their ties in North 
Africa back several generations, are 
violently opposed to independence for 
that land. They fear they will lose 
all influence in Algeria’s government 
if it is controlled by Arabs and Ber- 
bers, who outnumber the Europeans 
by about 8 to 1. Hence, the settlers 
may seek to block by violence any 
move toward independence, if an 
agreement along this line is reached 
by Paris and the FLN. 


UNESCO Hopes to Provide 
Schools for Africa 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) is undertaking one of its 
most ambitious educational projects 
since it was founded. The UN agency 
is working on plans for a $1,500,000 
program to provide schools and teach- 
ers for the underdeveloped lands of 
Africa. 

The UNESCO program, as it now 
stands, consists of 2 parts. First, it 
calls for extensive surveys of the edu- 
cational needs of Africa and how these 
can best be met. Second, UNESCO 


CARE 


SPINNING WOOL for loom, this woman is one of some 20,000 refugees who 
fled to India more than a year ago ti escape communist rule in their homeland— 
Tibet. With aid from CARE, India, and other countries, the refugees are working 


hard to find a new life in a strange land. 


plans to provide underdeveloped Afri- 
can lands with technical assistance for 
building schools and other educational 
facilities, and for setting up institu- 
tions to train new teachers. 
Preliminary studies of school facili- 
ties in 22 tropical African lands, made 
last year, give UNESCO some idea of 
the magnitude of the problems it 
faces there. The survey shows ‘hat 
(1) 2 out of every 3 children of pri- 
mary school age are not getting any 
formal education whatsoever in the 
22 lands; and (2) at least 350,000 
more teachers will be needed to edu- 
cate all children in these countries. 


President’s Asian 
Trip—A Look Ahead 


It may be some time before we can 
fully assess the impact on Asian minds 
of President Eisenhower’s recent trip 
to the Far East—and the cancellation 
of his scheduled visit to Japan because 
of student riots and demonstrations 
against the American-Japanese de- 
fense treaty (see following note). 

The President was given a tumultu- 
ous welcome in the Philippines, Tai- 
wan (Formosa), and South Korea. In 
Okinawa, where we have important 
defense bases, he was widely cheered 
but he also saw some scattered demon- 
strations against the United States. 

Some observers, including news 
analyst Walter Lippmann, feel that 
the cheers for the President in a few 
Far Eastern lands are greatly over- 
shadowed by the “humiliating” can- 
cellation of his projected visit to 
Japan. On the whole, Mr. Lippmann 
feels, the United States was dealt a 
severe blow to its prestige and dig- 
nity in the eyes of Asians as a result 
of the way the Pacific tour turned out. 

The New York Times plus some 
other newspapers and columnists, on 
the other hand, contend that the 
President’s Far Eastern trip was “not 
a failure.” By visiting the Philip- 
pines, which was once our colony, the 
Chief Executive is said to have re- 
minded Asians that we are not “im- 
perialists” as the Reds brand us. Also, 
according to this view, Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s warm reception in countries 
he visited shows there is widespread 
affection for the United States in the 
Far Eust, and that our enemies there 
are mostly communist stooges of Rus- 
sia and Red China. 
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What’s Behind Student 
Unrest in Japan? 


Japanese opponents of the defense 
alliance with the United States say 
they will continue their fight against 
the treaty even though it has already 
been put into effect. Leaders of this 
movement have staged nationwide 
strikes against the pact, and they plan 
to work for the election of a new Jap- 
anese government that will abrogate 
the alliance made by Premier Nobu- 
suke Kishi. 

The military treaty, under which 
the United States and Japan agree to 
fight Red aggression in the Far East, 
was ratified in May by the Japanese 
House of Representatives despite 
noisy demonstrations against it. The 
pact won final Japanese approval 30 
days later when the Senate failed to 
act on it within that period of time. 
(Treaties and other important laws 
approved by the House in Japan auto- 
matically go into effect after 30 days 
if the Senate takes no action on them.) 

Students continue to be in the fore- 
front of demonstrations against the 
American-Japanese alliance. Why is 
that the case? 

Of course, Japanese communists 
and pro-Reds have been active in riots 
against the pact to serve Moscow’s in- 
terests. However, many observers 
feel that a substantial number of op- 
ponents of the treaty are not Reds, 
but young people who feel they are 
working in Japan’s best interests. 

John D. Rockefeller IV, who has 
been living in Japan as a student since 
1957, advances that view. The 23- 
year-old member of a famous Ameri- 
can family says, in effect: 

Almost all Japanese young people 
are favorably disposed toward Amer- 
icans. Hence, the hatred for pro- 
western Premier Kishi and the U. S.- 
Japanese pact he pushed through the 
legislature does not stem from a dis- 
like for America. 

Japan is now a land of swift change 
—change in which the younger gen- 
eration feels lost because the way of 
life taught them by their elders has 
been swept away by World War II 
and the American occupation that fol- 
lowed. Their society is partly free 
and partly hobbled by ancient authori- 
tarian ideas at home. 

Large numbers of students appear 
to be socialists who want government 








supervision of the country’s economic 
activities. They also hope to stay 
neutral in the global struggle between 
democracy and communism. Thus, 
they are strongly opposed to any mili- 
tary alliance that might entangle them 
in this fight. 

Finally, Mr. Rockefeller points out, 
Japanese democracy has not yet de- 
veloped to the point where an individ- 
ual can be heard if he disagrees with 
government policy. Letters and peti- 
tions to lawmakers—frequently made 
use of in America—are almost un- 
heard of in Japan. This means that 
students feel their only effective way 
to protest against their government’s 
policies is through riots and street 
demonstrations. 


Hands Across the Sea 
From City to City 


Some time ago, Rockville, Maryland, 
which is located just a short distance 
from the nation’s capital, sent flower- 
ing dogwood trees.to Pinneberg, Ger- 
many. The _ rose-growing German 
city repaid the gift with 300 rose 
bushes. 

Rockville and Pinneberg, both of 
which have about the same number 
of inhabitants—around 30,000—are 
among the many communities taking 
part in the “sister city” program. 
Under this plan, ay American city 
picks an overseas community of ap- 
proximately the same size with which 
to exchange friendly greetings and 
sometimes gifts. 

So far, around 100 American com- 
munities have exchanged greetings 
with “sister” cities abroad. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by the President’s 
People-to-People Civic Committee and 
other groups. 


Red Cross Reminds 
Us of Water Safety 


Now that the summer is here, the 
Red Cross reminds us that we should 
take the following precautions around 
water: 

1. Learn to swim. If you can al- 
ready swim a little, learn to swim 
better. Your Red Cross chapter offers 
tuition-free swimming courses at all 
levels of ability. 

2. Always swim with another per- 
son. Make sure someone is near to 
help you if you get in trouble. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
RED CROSS INSTRUCTOR giving swimming lessons as part of course in first 
aid and water safety. Such courses lessen chances of loss of life as Americans 
throughout country crowd beaches during summer holidays. 








3. Swim in a safe place. The pres- 
ence of lifeguards usually indicates 
the area is safe for swimming. 

4. Know the swimming area. Be- 
fore diving, make sure the water is 
deep enough and that there are no 
submerged rocks or other obstructions. 

5. Respect the water and know your 
limitations. Don’t go beyond safe 
limits for your ability. 

6. Use discretion. Don’t swim right 
after eating, when overheated, or over- 
tired. 

7. Try to stay calm in case of trou- 
ble. Assume a face-up, floating posi- 
tion, keep your hands under the water, 
and slowly move your hands and feet. 

8. Keep safety equipment in your 
boat or canoe. Nonswimmers should 
wear life vests when riding in a small 
craft. 

9. As a general rule stay with your 
boat or canoe if it tips over. Most 
small craft will float, even when filled 
with water or overturned. 

Each summer, 7,000 or more Amer- 
icans lose their lives by drowning. 
Next to highway accidents, drownings 
take more lives in our country than 
do any other form of mishap. Make 
certain that your name won’t be 
added to this tragic list of victims this 
summer. 


News in Brief 
From Here and There 


Cape Canaveral, Florida. Uncle Sam 
has hurled a doubleheader satellite 
into orbit—the first such feat accom- 
plished by American rocket men. One 
satellite is the 223-pound Transit II-A, 
which is an aid to navigators on land 
and sea. 


The other is a 42-pound 


STAFF PHOTO BY CARABALLO 
BENEATH WASHINGTON MONUMENT in nation’s capital, there will be a 
big celebration with speeches and fireworks tonight (July 4) in observance of our 
Independence Day. Monument lies only a short distance from the White House. 


sphere sent aloft to measure radiation 
from the sun. 

Bonn, West Germany. The Inter- 
national Development Association will 
meet in Bonn from July 5 through 7 
to discuss aid programs for under- 
developed lands, mostly in Africa. 
Members of the group include the 
United States, Canada, Britain, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Portugal, and 
West Germany. The association is a 
new global lending group with an au- 
thorized capital of a billion dollars. 

Albany, New York. New York Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller wants Uncle 
Sam to set up a super-Cabinet post to 
direct the nation’s security and world 
affairs. The Republican state chief 
executive suggests that the new offi- 
cial be directly under the President 
and be named the “First Secretary of 
Government.” 

Leopoldville, Congo. The Congo, 
formerly a colony of Belgium, is be- 
ginning life as an independent country 
under the leadership of Patrice Lu- 
mumba. Mr. Lumumba, who heads 
the Congolese National Movement, be- 
came leader of the new African coun- 
try after winning majority support 
in the Congo’s legislature. 

Chicago, Illinois. The threat of a 
nation-wide tie-up in railroad traffic 
was averted when the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen—one of the coun- 
try’s largest rail unions—settled their 
dispute with management a short time 
ago. The settlement calls for a pay 
boost of slightly more than 10 cents 
an hour to be granted over the next 
16 months. The union had asked for 


a 14-cent-an-hour increase, while the 
railroads proposed a cut in wages of 
15 cents. 
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A NECESSITY for life, water also helps us to have fun. 


Water Resources 


(Concluded from page 1) 


it up to the Secretary of the Interior 
to decide the methods to be used at 
these plants. 

As we have seen, a distillation proc- 
ess will be used at Freeport—the first 
of the 5 desalting plants. So far, this 
seems to offer the cheapest way of 
getting salt out of ocean water. Ex- 
perts say the Freeport station will 
produce water at the rate of $1 for 
every thousand gallons. 

Although this is cheaper than any 
other process found so far, it is still 
a higher price than most Americans 
pay for water. The average cost of 
water in the United States is between 
20¢ and 40¢ per thousand gallons. 

In time, scientists hope to find a 
way to desalt water for 50¢ or even 
40¢ per thousand gallons. At these 
prices, fresh water from the sea could 
compete with water from other sources 
in parts of our country where fresh 
water is becoming scarcer and more 
expensive all the time. 

Other Lands. Many other countries 
are also experimenting with salt-water 
conversion. Russian scientists are at 
work on the problem. A cheap way 
to desalt water would permit the Rus- 
sians to open up dry areas in central 
Asia and along the coast of the Cas- 
pian Sea. Britain, Israel, France, 
Italy, Japan, and many other coun- 


WATER PLAN OF TOMORROW? 


tries are also studying methods of 
desalting. 

A number of small plants for distil- 
ling ocean water are operating in Aus- 
tralia, Bermuda, Ecuador, and Green- 
land. The island of Aruba, in the 
Dutch West Indies, has a mammoth 
still which desalts enough water to 
supply the 55,000 people on the island. 
On the shore of the Persian Gulf, in 
the oil-rich land of Kuwait, a big 
plant processes 2,500,000 gallons of 
fresh water a day. 

The progress being made in getting 
fresh water from the sea is good news 
for all people. The oceans cover three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface. If man 
can learn to desalt ocean water 
cheaply, he will be assured of an 
unlimited supply of fresh water for 
the future. 

Is Water Scarce? This brings us to 
an important question: Is the United 
States running short of water? The 
question seems to have two answers: 
“Yes” and “No.” 

During the past 5 years more than 
1,000 towns and cities across the 
United States have had to ration water 
at some time or other. Many big 
cities in the eastern part of our coun- 
try now depend on water brought to 
them from distant places. 

In the Chicago area, new wells must 
go down 2,000 feet to reach the water 
table—the upper level at which the 
ground is permanently saturated with 
water. Along the Atlantic Coast, 
water tables have fallen so low in 
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WIDE WORLD 


This is artist’s idea of apparatus we may 


use in the future to convert sea water into salt-free liquid suitable for drinking 


and commercial use in homes and offices. 


The solar converter uses sun’s rays to 


draw off water as vapor, leaving salt behind. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Canoes here are ready for holiday rides at Waikiki Beach, Hawaii. 


some spots that ocean water is seeping 
into underground pools. 

Still, the continental United States 
receives the same amount of precipita- 
tion as it always has. This averages 
about 30 inches a year. Nature is con- 
stantly renewing our supply of the 
precious substance. Water is lifted 
from the seas by the sun’s heat, and 
poured back to earth again by rain or 
snow. 

The trouble is that rainfall is not 
evenly distributed. For example, cer- 
tain parts of the Northwest get as 
much as 120 inches of rain a year, 
while dry areas in the Southwest get 
only 5 inches. 

Uneven distribution is the reason 
for California’s big water problem. 
About three-fifths of the state’s 
15,500,000 people (new 1960 census 
estimate) live in southern California. 
But the state’s big water supplies are 
in the north. A new 2-billion-dollar 
program to bring water from the 
north to supply growing needs in the 
south is now being planned. This may 
be only the beginning, however. Ex- 
perts say that California may have to 
spend more than 10 billion dollars over 
a period of years in order to meet 
its requirements for water. 

Man’s use of natural resources also 
affects the water supply. Forests hold 
vast quantities of water, but many of 
our woodls:..is have been cut. The 
building of cities, highways, parking 
lots, and big factories has destroyed 
streams and springs. 

Waste products from homes and 
factories have polluted rivers and 
streams. Acids, chemicals, oils, and 
grease from factories and dirty water 
from sinks and drains have made 
some streams unfit for use. Pollution 
is constantly reducing our supplies of 
good water. 

Meanwhile, we are using more water 
all the time. Our country uses 6 
times as much water as it did in 1900. 
We use water at the rate of 250 billion 
gallons a day—or roughly 1,200 gal- 
lons per person per day. 

Bathtubs, showers, and washing ma- 
chines gobble up big quantities. 
Growing industries require tremen- 
dous quantities of water—particularly 
for cooling metals. It takes 65,000 
gallons of water to produce a ton of 
steel, and 125,000 gallons to test an 
airplane engine. Two thousand gal- 
lons of water are needed to make a 
dollar’s worth of paper. 

Billions of gallons of water are 
needed to grow our food. Farmers 
are growing bigger crops, and fields 
must have either rain or irrigation. 
Today irrigation is no longer confined 


to the dry areas of the West. Many 
farmers in the eastern part of the 
United States also irrigate fields. 

Although we are using more water 
than ever before, there is 1 encourag- 
ing fact: Some water can be used 
over and over. It doesn’t disappear 
in the way that coal does. 

We have enough water for the fu- 
ture—if we use it carefully. There 
are many ways of conserving water 
supplies. 

Water for the Future. Cleaning up 
our rivers would provide a large new 
supply of fresh water. The federal 
government is already helping out 
with this task. More than $131,500,- 
000 has been granted to 1,500 com- 
munities for the fight against pollu- 
tion. Eventually these projects will 
cost $685,000,000. 

Farmers may help save water by 
tilling fields properly. Wise cultiva- 
tion keeps water from running off and 
soil from washing into streams. 

Factories help save water by using 
it over and over again instead of let- 
ting it run down the drain. Many 
plants are doing this. A few factories 
have found that they can use sea water 
for certain processes—thus cutting 
down their use of fresh water. 

We also add to our water supplies 
by building new dams and reservoirs. 
Reservoirs should be built deep rather 
than wide, engineers say. This leaves 
less water on the surface to evaporate. 

Artificial rain-making is another 
idea for increasing our supplies of 
water. Some scientists believe that 
seeding clouds with chemicals would 
produce extra rain—particularly in 
mountain areas. 

Each citizen can help save water by 
not wasting it. Thrifty water habits 
by all people in our country would 
conserve supplies of water. One drip- 


FRED SEATON, Secretary of Interior, 
is responsible for overseeing programs 
to develop water supplies and conserve 


natural resources. He was recently 
honored for “distinguished” service in 
managing such programs by the West- 
ern Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners, which has headquarters 
in Salt Lake City. 


ping faucet will waste a bathtub full 
of water a day. 

Conclusion. Our nation’s demand 
for water is growing. Unless we plan 
ahead and learn to conserve our sup- 
ply, we may find ourselves without 
enough water to meet growing needs. 
Experts say U. S. water needs may 
jump to 600 billion gallons a day by 
1980. 

In the years ahead we must carry 
out 2 plans. First, we must make 
better use of the fresh water we have. 
Second, we must find a cheap way of 
desalting ocean water. This vast sup- 
ply offers our best hope of meeting 
future needs. 
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Touring America 








TOURIST ATTRACTION in New England is this rebuilt plantation to show 
how early Pilgrims lived in 1620’s at Plymouth Colony, Massachusetts 


The New England States 


This is the sixth in a series of special 
features on the 50 states. This week 
we visit the New England states, a 
favorite vacation area. The states 
are noted for their many historical 
sites and for their bustling factories 
and shipyards. 


Maine. Capital: Augusta. Popula- 
tion: 952,000; ranks 36th. Area: 33,- 
215 square miles; ranks 39th. Entered 
the Union: 1820, the 23rd state to be 
admitted. 

Maine, largest of the New England 
group, is nearly as big as the other 5 
states put together. Forests cover 
four-fifths of its area. Much of the 
wooded area shelters the same kinds 
of wildlife that lived there in colonial 
days. 

The Maine woods, lakes, streams, 
beaches, and cool breezes attract many 
tourists. Acadia National Park, on 
Mount Desert Island, offers spectac- 
ular ocean scenery. 

Lumbering and papermaking are big 
industries in the Pine Tree State. 
Factories turn out boxes, furniture, 
and 170,000,000 toothpicks a day. 
Shoes, yarn, and cotton goods are 
made. 

Shipbuilding has been important in 
Maine since early times. The first 
ship ever built by Englishmen in the 
New World was launched on the Ken- 
nebec River in 1608. The Ranger, 
built at Kittery in 1777, and com- 
manded by John Paul Jones, was the 
first warship to fly the American flag. 
During World War II, submarines and 
destroyers were made at Kittery and 
Bath. Many vessels are still made at 
these places and at South Portland. 

Farmers in Maine grow 1 out of 7 
white potatoes raised in our country. 
About one-third of the crop is sold as 
seed. Over three-fourths of our blue- 
berries come from Maine. Farmers 
also raise corn, apples, and dairy cattle. 

Maine was first explored by fisher- 
men. Settlers came iater. ishing is 
still important. Lobsters, ciams, cod, 
and ocean perch are brought in. From 


mines in the Pine Tree State comes 
a fourth of our nation’s feldspar. 
New Hampshire. Capital: Concord. 
Population: 
Area: 


ranks 45th. 
44th. Entered 


584,000; 


9,304; ranks 





the Union: 1788; the 9th state to be 
admitted. 

Each year more than a million tour- 
ists flock to New Hampshire. The 
tourist trade is one of the state’s big 
money-earners. In summer, fishing, 
hiking, and mountain-climbing are 
featured. In winter, New Hampshire 
slopes provide excellent ski trails. 

The White Mountains area is a 
favorite with most visitors. Here one 
may see the famous Old Man of the 
Mountain—the face that wind and 
rain have carved in rock. Mount 
Washington, the highest peak in this 
range, towers over all other mountains 
in New England. 

From New Hampshire’s mines come 
granite, feldspar, and mica. Farmers 
in the Granite State raise dairy herds, 
chickens, apples, corn, and potatoes. 
Factories turn out textiles, leather 
goods, shoes, pulp and paper products, 
and machinery. 

The state has only 18 miles of sea- 
coast, but it boasts a famous seaport. 
Portsmouth was a thriving harbor 
even in Revolutionary Days. Today 
Portsmouth’s shipyards are busy turn- 
ing out vessels—including missile-fir- 
ing, atomic submarines—for the Navy. 

Vermont. Capital: Montpelier. Pop- 
ulation: 372,000; ranks 47th. Area: 
9,609; ranks 48rd. Entered the 
Union: 1791; the 14th state to be ad- 
mitted. 

The first explorer to see Vermont 
was a Frenchman, Samuel de Cham- 
plain. In 1609 he paddled up the lake 
later named for him. The Vermont 
area remained unsettled for many 
years, partly because it had no sea- 
coast. Finally, pioneers from south- 
ern New England began to clear away 
the trees and put up houses. 

Although the soil is rocky, farming 
is an important business. Milk from 
Vermont dairies is sold in Boston and 
New York City. Farmers raise ap- 
ples, corn, potatoes, oats, and turkeys. 
Vermont maple syrup is famous every- 
where. 

Factories in the Green Mountain 
State turn out machine tools, church 
organs, paper, woolen cloth, and fur- 
niture. The state ranks first in asbes- 
tos, and it also mines mica, slate, and 
granite. Marble from Vermont hills 








was used in building parts of the UN 
headquarters in New York. 

Vermont has produced many famous 
sons, including Presidents Arthur and 
Coolidge. Ethan Allen was one of the 
early heroes of the Revolutionary War, 
and George Dewey won fame in the 
Spanish-American War. Vermont’s 
Lake Champlain and Green Mountains 
and its winter sports areas lure thou- 
sands of tourists each year. 

Massachusetts. Capital: Boston. 
Population: 4,862,000; ranks 9th. 
Area: 8,257; ranks 45th. Entered the 
Union: 1788; .the 6th state to be ad- 
mitted. 

A list of the famous people and the 
stirring events connected with Massa- 
chusetts would fill many pages. As 
Daniel Webster once said, “The world 
knows Massachusetts’ history by 
heart.” The names of Bunker Hiil, 
Concord and Lexington, and Paul 
Revere are familiar to all of us. 

The Bay State is proud of its his- 
toric sites, its mountains, and its 
beaches. Tourists want to see pic- 
turesque Cape Cod, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, and Nantucket Islands on their 
travels through New England. 

Massachusetts is a busy industrial 
area. Its water power, fine harbors, 
and coastal fisheries helped the state 
grow. Its factories turn out one-sixth 
of our nation’s shoes. They produce 
paper, textiles, leather goods, machin- 
ery, boxes, clothing, watches, and rub- 
ber goods. 

The best farm land in the state is 
located along the broad Connecticut 
River valley. Farmers raise fruit, 
corn, tomatoes, tobacco, and potatoes. 
Dairy products, eggs, and poultry 
bring in money. Massachusetts is 
famous for its cranberries. 

Early colonists found excellent fish- 
ing grounds along the Massachusetts 
coast and the state is still a leader in 
fishing. Haddock, flounder, cod, perch, 
scallops, lobsters, and clams are 
brought in. Boston, largest city in 
New England, is one of the nation’s 
chief fishing ports. 

Rhode Island. Capital: Providence. 
Population: 875,000; ranks 87th. 
Area: 1,214; ranks 50th. Entered the 
Union: 1790; the 13th state to be ad- 
mitted. 

Little Rhody, smallest of the 50 
states, measures only 46 miles from 
north to south and 36 from east to 
west. It would take 483 states its size 
to fill Alaska. 

Rhode Island is big in importance, 
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New Ergland states. Technician in this 
factory is working on gears being built 
for use by a steel rolling mill. 











though. In the early days the state 
was a haven for those seeking freedom 
to speak, write, and worship as they 
pleased. The state is sometimes called 
the birthplace of the American in- 
dustrial revolution. The first success- 
ful power-driven textile machine in 
the United States was set up in Paw- 
tucket in 1790. 

Rhode Island is still a leader it mak- 
ing woolens, lace, and synthetic fibers. 
Machinery, hardware, rubber goods, 
silverware, and baking powder are 
made. Providence is the nation’s lead- 
ing center for manufacturing costume 
jewelry. 

Rhode Island farmers raise dairy 
cattle, poultry, fruits, and truck crops. 
There are important fishing centers on 
Narragansett Bay where oysters, lob- 
sters, and quahogs are brought in. 
The state has fine summer resorts, 
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including Newport, Narragansett, and 
Block Island. Newport is an impor- 
tant naval base. 

Connecticut. Capital: Hartford. 
Population: 2,316,000; ranks 26th. 
Area: 5,009; ranks 48th. Entered the 
Union: 1788; the 5th state to be ad- 
mitted. 

The shrewd Connecticut Yankees of 
the early days contributed more than 
their share of inventions to our coun- 
try. To them we owe the Yale lock, 
the sewing machine, the revolver, and 
the modern clock. 

We are also indebted to them for a 
new idea in manufacturing. In 1798, 
Eli Whitney proved the worth of mak- 
ing parts for a quantity of guns identi- 
cal. Thus all the barrels were exactly 
alike, all the triggers were the same, 
and so on. This made it possible for 
a person to assemble the various parts 
and turn out one completed gun after 
another. It is this principle of inter- 
changeable parts which has made mass 
production of goods possible. 

Today it would be hard to find a spot 
on earth that does not use goods with 
made-in-Connecticut labels. Factories 
turn out firearms, silverware, clocks, 
office and store machines, hats, pins, 
needles, and sewing machines. Type- 
writers, airplane motors, and rubber 
footwear are manufactured. 

Farmers in Connecticut specialize 
in dairy products, fruit, and poultry. 
Along the Connecticut River, a high 
quality of tobacco is grown under vast 
cheesecloth covers. Fishing is im- 
portant on the shores of Long Island 
Sound. America’s first atomic sub- 
marine was built at Groton. 

More than 50 insurance companies 
have their home offices in Connecticut. 
The Coast Guard Academy is located 
at New London. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 
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(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Malaya Hails a Victory.” Editorial 
in the Washington Daily News. 


Booming, independent Malaya ap- 
pears to have won a 12-year war 
against communism. Victory has been 
proclaimed, at least, by the country’s 
new leader, who announced to his 
Parliament some time ago that the 
state of emergency will be lifted July 
31. 

Ten years ago, all Malaya was ter- 
rorized by some 10,000 Reds, neces- 
sitating a full-scale war by British, 
Australian, and Malayan troops at a 
peak cost of $87,000,000 a year. But 
now, with only a few hundred hard- 
core terrorists left, expenditures can 
be shifted to economic and social de- 
velopment of the new nation which 
retains Commonwezith ties to Britain. 

What is the secret of this one coun- 
try’s apparent victory over an almost 
universal threat? Persistence more 
than anything else, plus dogged fight- 
ing—6,700 terrorists were killed in the 
12 years—and generous terms for sur- 
render. 

But probably even more important 
was the underlying theme of Prime 
Minister Abdul Rahman, who laid 
down the axiom: There is no such 
thing as local communism. It is an 
international organization constantly 
aimed at world domination. 


“New Plan for Arab Refugees.” Edi- 
torial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


A good many Americans who visit 
the Middle East come away with the 
feeling that 2 solution of the problem 
of the Arab refugees must be reached 
if there is ever to be any sort of under- 
standing between Israel and the Arab 
world. Much sympathy has been ex- 
pressed, many proposals have been 
made, but still there are about 1,000,- 
000 homeless persons living on United 
Nations relief in Jordan, the Syrian 
and Gaza areas of the United Arab 
Republic, and Lebanon. 

These people are Palestinians who 
fled from the Arab-Israeli war of 1948. 
The Arabs have insisted that every 
refugee has a right to return to his 
former home in Israel or receive com- 
pensation; the Israelis accept the idea 
of compensation but reject repatria- 
tion except for a very few. So the 
problem stands, a tragedy for the 
refugees themselves, a constant ir- 
ritant in the unstable Middle East, and 
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MALAYA seems to have won long, 
hard victory against communist rebels 


an affront to the humanitarian sen- 
sibilities of the rest of the world. 

The latest official traveler to return 
and propose a solution is Senator Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. His plan is a combination of 
repatriation, resettlement and com- 
pensation, which should be acceptable 
to reasonable men. But he is aware 
that the major difficulty lies in the fact 
that there is too little goodwill on 
either side. He notes that Arab and 
Israeli leaders are more rational in 
private than in public pronounce- 
ments, and he suggests that quiet, off- 
the-record conversations might “move 
the problem off dead center.” 

Mr. Fulbright went out of his way 
to compliment both President Nasser 
of the U.A.R. and Premier Ben- 
Gurion of Israel for their ability “to 
overcome irrational emotion.” Both 
would be well advised to act on his 
implied advice. Neither the U.A.R. 
nor Israel stands to gain in the long 
run from perpetuating the refujree 
problem as a monument to man’s stub- 
bornness. 


“When Khrushchev Rejoiced in Spy- 
ing.” Editorial from the Kansas City 
Times. 


Somebody has pulled the file 
marked: “Nikita Khrushchev, Com- 
ments on Espionage.” Lo and behold, 
the Soviet premier was as publicly 
proud of his own government’s spying 
operations as he is indignant at the 
United States over its U-2 operations. 

On being introduced last fall to 
Allen Dulles, the U. S. intelligence 
chief, Khrushchev remarked: ‘‘Oh 
yes, I know about Mr. Dulles. I read 
his reports.” 

On another occasion, Khrushchev 
was even more expansive. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1959, Radio Moscow broad- 
cast a speech by the Premier to a 
Kremlin meeting. He attacked the 
Shah of Iran for negotiating a mili- 
tary agreement with the United States. 
“He (the Shah) thinks he is speaking 
in secret,” said Khrushchev. “But we 
know, we know everything, literally 
everything. ... We have got the text 
they are going to sign.” 

He went on to say that he also knew 
the secrets of President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic. “One day, 
should I meet President Nasser, I 
shall be able to tell him about the kind 
of advice he had, and from whom, and 
what advice they gave him,” Khru- 
shchev said. 

With Khrushchev, it’s strictly a 
matter of whose spy does the snooping. 


“Trouble Hasn’‘t Run Its Course.” From 
a column by Roscoe Drummond. 


Planned violence by which a small 
minority imposed its will on the elec- 
ted government of Japan, and forced 
President Eisenhower to cancel his 
visit to Tokyo, has clearly not run its 
course. 

Having used violence successfully to 
coerce the Kishi government, the ex- 
tremist student and labor groups— 
managed by communist professionals 
—also can be expected to continue 
violence as long as it works. 

The immediate consequences are oad 
enough; what lies ahead could be 
worse unless the Japanese people and 
press become aroused in time to say: 
“Thus far, and no further.” 

There should be no minimizing the 
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grave danger which has been done to 
the authority of the Japanese Parlia- 
ment and the grave harm which has 
been done to the prestige of the United 
States. ... The greater dangers are: 

That the elected government of 
Japan will be brought down, not by 
orderly vote in Parliament, but by or- 
ganized violence. That the proclaimed 
“neutralist” purposes of the Socialist 
leaders of Japan will then come out 
into the open whereupon the Japanese 
people will find they have been saddled 
with a government which, far from 
being neutral in the Nehru sense, is 
pro-communist. 

That the Japanese Socialists, dis- 
dainful of democracy, are perfectly 
willing to substitute rule by public 
violence for rule by Parliament if that 
is the only way they can achieve their 
ends. So far, this has been the only 
way they could achieve their ends. At 
no time have they been able to per- 
suade the Japanese voters to follow 
their leadership. They have lost every 
postwar election, and their Parliamen- 
tary minority has shrunk at every test. 

They have now started to win by 
force what they were unable to win by 
votes. 


“Journey's End.” Editorial in The 
Evening Star (Washington, D. C.). 


Secretary of State Herter has been 
admirably candid in conceding to Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Johnson that the 
Administration relied on bad informa- 
tion and showed poor judgment in con- 
nection with the dismal events that 
led to the cancellation of President 
Eisenhower's planned visit to Japan. 

The American people have reason to 
welcome this frank admission. They 
have reason, too, to welcome the Sec- 
retary’s assertion that Mr. Eisen- 
hower plans no more good-will tours 
during the remainder of his term of 
office and that “increased emphasis 
should now be placed on traditional 
channels and procedures of interna- 
tional contact, rather than on more 
informal methods.” Tokyo’s commu- 
nist-led mobs have taught us a bitter 
lesson in that respect by bringing 
about a situation that has been humil- 
iating to the President personally and 
most damaging, at least temporarily, 
to our national prestige. 
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But it does no good to cry over spilt 
milk. The harm has been done. Al- 
though it may be considerably less 
disastrous than some alarmists fear, 
it has been undeniably injurious to us 
in a way that may be seriously trouble- 
some to our country for months to 
come, and there is no great comfort 
to be derived from the tremendous 
receptions accorded the President in 
countries like the Philippines, For- 
mosa, and South Korea. The ques- 
tions raised by this Presidential jour- 
ney serve to point up one thing above 
all. This is that personal diplomacy, 
carried out at the highest level on 
spectacular tours, is a practice of 
dubious value which presents more 
hazards than hope. 


“Responsibility of the FCC.” Edi- . 
torial in the New York Herald Trib- 
une. 


The House Commerce Committee’s 
bill to make “payola” and rigged tele- 
vision shows criminal offenses punish- 
able by fines and imprisonment is not 
the answer to the problem of policing 
the airwaves. 

Certainly something must be done 
to prevent future abuses. Yet there 
is little reason to think that the threat 
of criminal prosecution would have 
effect. Payola and quiz-show rigging 
are in that long catalog of wrong- 
doing that the processes of law find 
very difficult to pin down—as the con- 
gressional hearings showed last fall. 

The solution, aside from self-po- 
licing, lies with the FCC itself. The 
commission already has the power to 
do a great deal. It is, or should be, 
in intimate touch with what goes on 
in broadcasting and can exercise the 
kind of experienced judgment which 
the situation demands. 

Everything naturally depends on 
the talents and, even more, on the de- 
termination of the FCC’s members. 
Regulatory agencies like the FCC have 
immense responsibilities but they op- 
erate in the shadow of routine. Their 
members have not always been chosen 
with great thought and they do not 
appear in the public eye as figures of 
any particular accountability. It is 
the duty of the public to make them 
aware that they are indeed account- 
able. 
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